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these structures, and Hellenic monarchs, as welljof its monarchs. They present us vivid pictures 
as the princes of Syria and Judah, furnished him |of royal life, both in war and peace. The subject 
the workmen to whose skill we are doubtless in-|nations and the subject people are indeed of small 
debted for the sculptures. account, merely fighting the monarch’s battles, 
Asshur-bani pul II. succeeded Esar-haddon/|swelling the pomp of his processions, or serving 
somewhere about 660 8B. o., and with him the/as beasts of burden to erect the massive walls of 
decline of the military power of the empire seems|the palaces or transport the colossal monuments. 
to have commenced. He appears to have patron-|The monarch is represented as of gigantic stature, 
ized the arts, and there is a marked improvement|“ clothed with the symbolic attributes and wield- 
in the sculptures of his reign. They are charac-|ing the thunderbolts of the gods whose name he 
terized by greater spirit, delicacy and freedom.|bore.” He leads his armies in their campaigns, 
But his conquests were rather those of peace than | crossing rivers, storming cities, using the embank- 
war, and his son, Asshur-emit-ili (640-625 B. o.),| ment, the testudo, the boring spear, the battering 
pursuing the same policy, only invited the invasion |ram, or he returns with hosts of captives and the 
by which his empire was rent from him. Accord-|spoils of war. Again, he is seen engaged in hunt- 
ing to Herodotus, the Medes assaulted Nineveh |ing, piercing the lion or pursuing the fleet game, 
on repeated occasions, but the final catastrophe|or superintending the transport of colossal statues 
did not take place till 625 8. c. There are ele-|or the erection of palaces. 
ments of Greek fiction doubtless in the story of} The art of Assyria, though doubtless largely 
his death, but all that we can absolutely determine | borrowed from abroad, became at last thoroughly 
is that the Assyrian palaces were in all probability| nationalized. The bulk of its manufactures was 
destroyed by fire. This fact, however, gives some|doubtless home-wrought. Tlfe vases, jars, bronzes, 
sanction ta the report that the last king, the Sar-| glass bottles, carved ornaments in ivory aud mother- 
danapalus of the Greeks, who is represented as ajof-pearl, engraved gems, bells, dishes, earrings, 
royal voluptuary, was at last roused by the siege|arms, working implements, &c., which have been 
of Nineveh and asense of his own personal danger | found in the neighborhood of the principal ruins, i 
to heroic efforts. He displayed unprecedented|are, probably, for the most part, the product of 2 
energy and courage, and for two years resisted | Assyrian - The domestic utensils and orna- 
the invader. But the forces of the Medes were| ments are almost uniformly characterized by great 
strengthened by the accession of the Babylonian |elegance, while they display an acquaintance with 
forces under Nabopolassar, whom the king had| metallurgy and other arts. Some of them antici- 
appointed viceroy of Babylon, and who now re-|pate what have been regarded as modern inven- 
volted to the enemy. At the same time,afreshet|tivns. Transparent glass (known, however, in 
in the Tigris swept away a portion of the city wall|ancient Egypt) was one of these. Most remark- 
and allowed the foe to enter. Convinced that/able of all is the lens discovered at Nimroud, of 
further resistance was hopeless, the king gathered |the use of which for magnifying purposes there 
his treasures in his palace, set it on fire, andjcan be no doubt. The principle of the arch, em- 
perished himself in the ruins. The conqueror|ployed in Assyrian edifices, was well known. 
completed the desolation of the capital by razing|The lever and roller were also employed. Gems 
the walls and burning the palaces which the king} were finely cut and polished. The arts of inlaying, 
had spared. The same fate overtook the monu-|enameling, and overlaying with metals were well 
ments of former kings at Khorsabad and Nimroud, |understood. Aqueducts were constructed, as well 
as well as Koyunjik, which may, however, all/as tiled drains; and evidently Assyrian civilization 
have been included within the city walls. This|approached very nearly to the standard of modern 
is the last which history has to recouut of Nineveh,|times. It had risen above the stiff and lifeless 
except that the Roman Emperor Claudius vainly |conventionalism of the Egyptian in its sculpture. 
attempted to rebuild it. In its pictures of war and the chase, fresh scenes, 
The greatness of Assyria is attested, not only by|new groupings, bold and strange attitudes per- 
the fame of her military prowess and her conquests, | petually appear; while the increased grace and 
but by the testimony of herruins. These confirm, |delicacy of the later soulptures indicate a pro- 
by pictured sculpture, the story of her invasions, | gressive state of art and the promise of higher 
while they reveal, also, her progress in invention | excellence. 
and art. It is true that the empire was a con-| We see thus how truthful as well as vivid is the 
other building hitherto discovered, to the Temple|glomerate of nations, a pile of loosely-cemented|picture drawn by Ezekiel of the magnificent ' 
of Solomon. Another of his palaces was on the|states, each retaining, for the most part, its own|splendor and power of the Assyrian empire. The 
spot now known as Nebbi-Yunus, or, the Tomb of|laws, customs, and religion, and only paying an/|vast extent of its capital is indicated by the lan- " 
onah, the large mound by which tradition com-|annual tribute to the Assyrian monarch. This is,|guage of the prophecy of Jonah. He entered it i 
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Nineveh and the Assyrian Empire, 
(Continued from page 282.) 

Next he invaded the region of Babylon (699 
B. c.), and deposing Belibus, placed his son, 
Asshur-Nadin, on the throne. Hezekiah revolted 
from him in the hope of help from Egypt, and 
the invasion of Judea followed, as narrated in the 
Scriptures. But pressing on to vanquish Heze- 
kiah’s ally, and sending a threatening letter to the 
king of Judah, he only hurried to his ignominious 
overthrow—-so inglorious as to find no place in his 
annals, although Herodotus gives the strange ver- 
sion of it which he had received from the Egyptian 
priests. His powerful army perished in a single 
night. Egypt was left uninvaded, and the proud 
king of Assyria, with the remnant of his army, 
fled back to his capital, only to fall a victim to 
the murderous blows of his own sons. Several 
years of peace, however, may have intervened be- 
fore the commission of the crime. 

Esar-haddon, one of his sons, who had been 
viceroy of Babylon in place of his elder brother 
for some years, now (680 B. 0.) succeeded to the 
throne. He, too, was a great conqueror and a great 
builder. Historical inscriptions show that he ex- 
tended his invasions to the north-west farther than 
any of his predecessors. Bricks bearing his name 
have been discovered among the ruins of Hillah, 
near Babylon, where he repaired temples and built 
apalace. One inscription states that during his 
reign he built no fewer than thirty temples, “ shin- 
ing with silver and gold, as splendid as the sun.” 
The south-western palace at Nimroud was built 
by him, its magerials being taken in part from the 
buildings of some of his predecessors, for whom 
he seems to have entertained but small respect. 
Its central hall was two hundred and twenty feet 
long by one hundred broad, and, according to 
Layard, answers in its general plan, beyond any 



































































































































memorates the Hebrew prophet. It is described|perhaps, the secret of its sudden dissolution.|‘‘a day’s journey,” although it is spoken of as : 
a8 supported on wooden columns, and as roofed}There was no common life pervading the whole|“‘ an exceeding great city, of three days’ journey.” ‘ 
with lofty cedar and other trees. Sculptures in| body; the local was greater than the central attrac-| This accords with the ancient accounts of its vast q 
stone and marble, and many images of silver,|tion. But each country contributed its resources|extent. Diodorus Siculus affirms that it formed . 





ivory and bronze—some of them brought from|and its skilled labor to aggrandize the splendor of|a quadrangle of not less than sixty miles, and was 
other countries, while others represented the As-| Assyrian palaces and trace the sculptures which |surrounded by walls one hundred feet high, broad 
syrian gods—served to adorn it, and so vast was|commemorated its conquests. These sculptures,|enough for three chariots to drive abreast, and 
its extent that horses and other animals were not'some of them now disentombed, while they reveal|defended by 1500 towers, each 200 feet high. 
only kept, but bred within its walls. Syrian,| little of the life of the people, display the character|Strabo speaks of it as larger than Babylon, and 
Greek and Phenician artists were employed upon|of the nation and the victories and violent career| this is confirmed by the representation in Jonah 
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that it contained “six-score thousand persons who 
could not discern between their right hand and 
their left, and also much cattle.” Of its great 
wickedness its own sculptures are enough to assure 
us. Isaiah’s representation of the Assyrian’s 
pride (x. 8) is itself a picture true to the life. 
The monarch’s arrogance leads him to exclaim, 
“ Are not my princes altogether kings ?” 

We may thus conceive something of the bold- 
ness of Isaiah’s prophecy (810-798 B.c.), “O 
Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, . . I will send 
him against an hypocritical nation, and against 
the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, 
to take the spoil and to take the prey, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the streets. Howbeit, 
he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think 
so; but it is in his heart to destroy and cut off 
nations not-a few.” How exact and vivid this 
picture of Assyrian ambition, the truthfulness of 
which is confirmed by the sculptures! But the 
doom of Assyria is also pronounced ; and this, too, 
at a time when it had not yet reached the culmi- 
nation of its greatness. ‘It shall come to pass 
that when the Lord hath performed his whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I will 
punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of 
Assyria, and the glory of his high looks,” &c. 
(Is. x.) And again, “ Under his glory shall he 
kindle a burning, as the burning of a fire. It 
shall burn and devour his thorns and briars in one 
day.” Subsequently his approaching ruin is de- 
picted. His march to invade Judea is vividly 
sketched ; but it closes with the declaration that 
the haughty shall be humbled, and Lebanon, to 
which Assyrian glory is compared, shall “ fall by 
a mighty one.” 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
John Stubbs. 

John Stubbs was born about the year 1618, and 
received a liberal education. He was not only an 
excellent classical scholar, but was also acquainted 
with several of the oriental languages. He be- 
came convinced of the christian principles of 
Friends when a soldier in the Parliamentary army, 
and in garrison at Carlisle. He afterward became 
a good soldier of the Lamb, and a faithful minister 
of Christ. He continued in the army until Crom- 
well was invested with supreme power; when 
being required to take an oath of allegiance to his 
government, John Stubbs refused to swear, and 
was in consequence discharged. Previous to his 
joining Friends, J. S. had sought the Lord with 
earnestness under various forms of religious pro- 
fession, but found Him not; until George Fox 
directed him to that inshining light of Christ’s 
spirit in his own heart, which would both discover 
his errors, lead him out of them, and bring him 
to know the Saviour. And so he experienced it 
to be. In the time of his ignorance he had sought 
for his Beloved in vain ; “ but now,” he exclaims, 
“T have found Him! Everlasting praises be to 
the Lord that brought me to know this people, 
and to believe in their doctrine, which will never 
change.” 

After quitting the army he kept a school at 
Lancaster, and taught the Latin, Greek and He- 
brew languages to private pupils. Soon after his 
convincement he appears to have received a gift 
in the ministry ; and in 1654 we find him labor- 
ing in London with Edward Burrough, Francis 
Howgil and others. He there met with William 
Caton (then eighteca years of age) with whom, 
early in 1655, he travelled into Kent. At Dover 
their arrival being reported to the mayor, he re- 
paired to their inn for the purpose of examining 
them, but was unable to discover any cause for 


committing them to prison. The authorities, 
however, issued an order that none should enter- 
tain them under a penalty, and they were conse- 
quently turned into the streets ; but Luke Howard, 
whose heart the Lord had opened, received them 
into his house. Several persons were convinced 
of the principles of Friends at Dover, and others 
at Lydd; among the latter was Samuel Fisher, 
then a highly esteemed preacher among the Bap- 
tists, who became a valuable minister among 
Friends. 

As they travelled from town to town, they were 
the means of establishing many meetings of 
Friends in that district. At Maidstone they were 
imprisoned for their testimony. After being 
searched, and their money and Bible taken away, 
they were stripped to the waist, made fast in the 
stocks by their necks and arms, and subjected to 
a most cruel whipping. They were then placed 
in irons, with great wooden logs to their feet, and 
ordered to do the work assigned them as prisoners, 
but they refused to comply, and were in conse- 
quence kept without food for several days, except 
a little water once in the day. In the end they 
prevailed over their barbarous persecutors :— 
“Then,” William Caton remarks, “ we felt free 
to receive victuals for our money, and we ate and 
were refreshed.” On the expiration of their term 
of imprisonment, the two Friends were passed 
from constable to constable, but in opposite direc- 
tions, until being discharged by the officers, they 
again met in London. 

In the years 1655 and 1656, John Stubbs con- 
tinued to travel in the work of the Gospel ; labor- 
ing not only in his own country, but in Scotland, 
Ireland and Holland. He visited the latter 
country several times; and on various occasions 
travelled extensively on the continent of Europe. 
In 1658, accompanied by Samuel Fisher, he spent 
a considerable time at Rome. In that city they 
had interviews with some of the cardinals, and 
distributed books and pamphlets among the monks 
and friars. Some of the latter acknowledged the 
truth of their doctrines, but were afraid to confess 
them; alleging the hazard they would incur of 
being burned for heresy. John Stubbs and Samuel 
Fisher appear themselves to have been in immi- 
nent danger from the Inquisition. At Venice 
they mingled with the merchants and Jews on the 
exchange; and in other ways obtained much op- 
portunity for conversation on religious topics with 
persons in that city. At Heidelberg, on their 
return, they were courteously received by the 
Prince Elector Palatine of the Rhine. At the 
time of their interview, he and his nobles were 
assembled for the election of the Emperor. He 
told them they received their visit in love, and 
that he believed they spoke in love to their souls. 
At their departure they received liberty for Friends 
to meet together for religious worship in any part 
of the principality. 

In 1660, George Fox, John Stubbs, and Benja- 
min Furly, published the work entitled “The 
Battledore;”’ in which they exhibit in about thirty 
different languages, the rational and grammatical 
distinction between singular and plural, and the 
propriety of the use of the singular in addressing 
an individual. Sewel, the historian, says: “It 
did so convince people, that many afterwards were 
not nearly so much offended at Friends saying 
‘thou’ and ‘thee’ to a single person.’ 

In the following year, 1661, John Stubbs, with 
Henry Fell for his companion, embarked at Leg- 
horn for Alexandria, having a prospect of religious 
service in the east. But on their arrival in Egypt, 
their design was frustrated by the English consul ; 


mans, procured their banishment to Europe. Ip 
1659, he accompanied George Fox into Ireland: 
and in 1671, embarking with him and many other 
ministers, paid a religious visit to the West Indieg 
and the continent of North America. 

In the latter part of his life he appears to have 
resided in the county of Durham. He did not 
long survive his return from his extensive service 
in the western hemisphere ; and though no account 
of his last moments seems to have been preserved 
it is believed that he died in the faith and love of 
Christ his Redeemer, in the year 1674, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, and the twenty-first of 
his ministry. 
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The Clothes-Moth. 


BY A. 8. PACKARD, JR., M. D. 


For over a fortnight we once enjoyed the com. 
pany of the caterpillar of a common clothes-moth, 
It is a little, pale, delicate worm, about the size 
of a darning needle, not half an inch long, witha 
pale horn-colored head, the ring next the head 
being of the same color, and has sixteen feet, the 
first six of them well developed and constantly in 
use to draw the slender body in and out of its 
case. Its head is armed with a formidable pair of 
jaws, with which, like a scythe, it mows its way 
through thick and thin. 

But the case is the most remarkable feature in 
the history of this caterpillar. Hardly has the 
helpless, tiny worm broken the egg, previously 
laid in some old garment of fur, or wool, or per- 
haps in the hair-cloth of a sofa, when it proceeds 
to make a shelter by cutting the woolly fibres or 
soft hairs up into bits, which it places at each end 
in successive layers, and, joining them together 
by silken threads, constructs a cylindrical tube of 
thick, warm felt, lined within with the finest silk 
the tiny worm can spin. The case is hardly round, 
but flattened slightly in the middle, and contracted 
a little just before each end, both of which are 
always kept open. The case before us is of 
stone-gray color, with a black stripe along the 
middle, and with rings of the same color round 
each opening. Had the caterpillar fed on blue or 
yellow cloth, the case would, of course, have been 
of those colors. Other cases, made by larvae which 
had been eating “ cotton wool,” were quite irre- 
gular in form, and covered loosely with bits of 
cotton thread, which the little tailor had not 
trimmed off. 

Days go by. A vigorous course of dieting on 
its feast of wool has given stature to our hero. 
His case has grown uncomfortably small. Shall 
he leave it and make another ?—No housewife is 
more prudent and saving. Out come those scissor- 
jaws, and, lo! a fearful rent along gach side of one 
end of the case. Two wedge-shaped patches mend 
the breach,—caterpillar retires for a moment ; re- 
appears at the other end ; scissors once more pulled 
out; two rents to be filled up by two more patches 
or gores, and our caterpillar once more breathes 
freer, laughs and grows fat upon horse hair and 
lamb’s wool. In this way he enlarges his case 
till he stops growing. 

Our caterpillar seeming to be full-grown, and 
hence out of employment, we cut the end of his 
case half off.. Two or three days after, he had 
mended it from the inside, drawing the two edges 
together by silken threads, and, though he had 
not touched the outside, yet so neatly were the 
two parts joined together that we had to search 
for some time, with a lens, to find the scar. 

To keep our friend busy during the cold, cheer 
less weather, for it was in mid-winter, we next 


who, fearing the consequences of their distributing} cut a third of the case off entirely. Nothing 
books and tracts among both Franks and Mussel-| daunted, the little fellow bustled about, drew ins 
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Selected for “The Friend.” Nor should it be forgotten, that the inability of 
At our Yearly Meeting this year, 1779, the|our people to buy as largely as in more prosperous 
subject of Friends paying taxes for war cawe|times affects, in a very important degree, a con- 
under solid consideration. Friends were unani-|siderable part of the population of Europe. We 
mous that the testimony of Truth and of our|are the most important customers of many hun- 
Society, was clearly against our paying such taxes|dred thousands of Germans, Frenchmen, and 
as were wholly for war; and many solid Friends|Englishmen. When we are able to buy largely, 
manifested a lively testimony against the payment|they are prosperous and happy; when we cannot 
of those in the mixture ; which testimony appeared jor will not buy, they are depressed and poor. 
evidently to me to be on substantial grounds, aris-| For the present, Europe and America are suf- 
ing and spreading in the authority of truth. It|fering from a similar depression in all industries ; 
was a time of refreshment to an exercised number, |but it is satisfactory to reflect, that while the 
whose spirits, I trust, were feelingly relieved in a|jealousy of the different European governments 
joyful sense of the light which then sprung up|compels them continually to increase their arma- 
among us. On the whole I am renewedly con-|ments and armies, and exposes them to the con- 
firmed, that however the burden-bearers of the|stant fear of war, thus perpetuating the main 
present generation among us may hold on their|causes of the present distress, with us the case is 
way, or fall short and give back; the Lord will|very different. We do not fear our neighbors, 
raise up a band of faithful followers who, prefer-|and can therefore afford to reduce our armics to a 
ring Jerusalem’s welfare to their chiefest joys, will | degree which will make their cost unfelt. Already 
press through the crowd of reasonings, and follow|the estimates for the ordinary expenses of our 
the Lamb whithersoever he leadeth them.—./ob| government, including army, navy, and civil gov- 
Scott. ernment, have been reduced by Congress to ninety 
willions; a sum absolutely less, if reckoned in 
gold, than the administration cost in the first year 
of James Buchanan’s term. The total expendi- 
tures also have been reduced by more than a hun- 
dred millions from last year’s.— NV. Y. Post. 











mass of the woolly fibres, filling up the whole 
mouth of his den, and began to build on afresh, 
and from the inside, so that the new-made portion 
was smaller than the rest of the case. ‘The crea- 
ture worked very slowly, and the addition was left 
jn a rough, unfinished state. 

We could easily spare these voracious little 
worms hairs enough to serve as food, and to afford 
material for the construction of their paltry cases ; 
but that restless spirit that ever urges on all beings 
endowed with life and the power of motion, never 
forsakes the young clothes-moth for a moment. 
He will not be forced to drag his heavy case over 
rough hairs and furzy wool, hence he cuts his way 
through with those keen jaws. Thus, the more 
he travels, the more mischief he does. 

After taking bis fill of this sort of life he 
changes to a pupa, and soon appears as one of 
those delicate, tiny, but richly variegated moths 
that fly in such numbers from early in the spring 
until the fall. 

Very many do not recognize these moths in 
their perfect stage, so small are they, and vent 
their wrath on those great millers that fly around 
lamps in warm summer evenings. It need scarcely 
be said that these large millers are utterly guilt- 
less of any attempts upon our wardrobes, they 
expend their attacks in a more open form on our 
gardens and orchards. 

Our common clothes-moth, Tinea flavifrontella, 
is of an uniform light-buff color, with a silky 
iridescent lustre, the hind wings and abdomen 
being a little paler. The head is thickly tufted 
with hairs and is a little tawny, and the upper 
side of the densely hirsute feelers (palpi) is 
dusky. The wings are long and narrow, with the 
most beautiful and delicate long silken fringe, 
which increases in length towards the base of the 
wing. 

They begin to fly in May, and last all through 
the season, fluttering with a noiseless, stealthy 
flight in our apartments, and laying their eggs in 
our woollens. 

There are several allied species which have 
much the same habits, except that they do not all 
construct cases, but eat carpets, clothing, articles 
of food, grain, &c., and objects of natural history. 

Successive broods of the clothes-moth appear 
through the summer. In the autumn they cease 
eating, retire within their cases, and early in 
spring assume the chrysalis state. 

Careful housewives are not much afflicted with 
these pests. The slovenly and thriftless are over- 
run with them. Early in June woollens and furs 
should be carefully dusted, shaken, and beaten. 
Dr. T. W. Harris states that “ powdered black 
pepper, strewed under the edge of carpets, is said 
to repel moths. Sheets of paper sprinkled with 
spirits of turpentine, camphor in coarse powder, 









































































Financial Recoil of War. 


The distress and lack of employment now so 
general in England, and indeed all over Europe, 
as well as in our Atlantic States, appear to extend 
even to California, one of the newest States, where, 
in San Francisco, relief committees have been 
formed to supply the wants of destitute nfechanics 
and their families. hat all California should be 
overstocked with skilled labor does not seem pro- 
bable, though it is not unlikely that in some 
branches in San Francisco, as here, there is a 
dearth of employment. 

It is a curious question, to what causes are 
owing the general and very serious derangements 
of industry in Europe and America. In this coun- 
try, we are paying the penalty of a season of ex- 
travagance, and of indulgence in the most crude 
and wasteful tax system known to the world. We/but I am told again and again, that my views are 
are poor, because, during four years of war, we|not correct; in fact that there is no occasion to 
destroyed enormous amounts of property and the|take up such a lamentation for us in this day. 
lives of half a million of producers; and because|Since 1 saw thee I have received divers visits, 
all this waste was aggravated by a depraved cur-|which have not been of that kind most likely to 
rency, which led to extravagance, and by a tax/strengthen my hands to do what they find to do; 
and tariff system which exacts dues on sixteen|but through all, I could only endeavor to sink 
thousand articles, when we might raise the whole |deep in my spirit, and seek to have my reasonings 
revenue from a hundred. hushed, my painful cogitations silenced, that [ 

But why is England worse off than the United | might distinguish the voioe of the true Shepherd. 
States? Why are France and Germany suffering} ‘‘ Some of us see the necessity of being ranged 
as much as England? In England, we find that| conspicuously on the side of primitive Quakerism, 
a considerable part of the destitution and suffering|and warning faithfully of the danger of things 
is found among the workmen, who, during our|creeping in, that from their nature and tendency 
late war, were engaged in building blockade run-|must divide ; must indeed separate, whether there 
uers, and preparing materials of war to be sold to|be an outwardly drawing the line of division, yea 
the rebels. It seems that this business was sojor nay. In fulfilling the will of our Heavenly 
enormous as to draw to it many thousands of work-| Father, we must endeavor to leave consequences, 
leaves of tobacco, or shavings of Russia leather,!men, skilled and unskilled, who, when the war|and:run the risk of being ourselves wounded by 
should be placed among the clothes when they are|ceased, suddenly found themselves without em-|the arrows of the archers, and perhaps even carry 
laid aside for the summer; and furs and other] ployment. the marks of our engagements with us, like scars 
small articles can be kept by being sewed in bags} But this is only one of several causes for the|from head to foot, to be seen to the end of our 
with bits of camphor wood, red cedar, or of|prevalent distress in England; it relates to only |day. 

Spanish cedar; while the cloth lining of carriages|certain branches of industry. The chief causes} ‘‘Ah! that which is opposed to the truth soon 
can be secured forever from the attacks of moths|of distress all over Europe are, the excessive bur-|gains ground, when at all disseminated. Truth, 
by being washed or sponged on both sides with a/dens laid upon industry by the vast armaments| however, will obtain the victory in the end, and 
solution of the corrosive sublimate of mercury in| kept up by all the great powers, who fear Napoleon, | triumph over all. Ob! that those who continue 
alcohol, made just strong enough not to leave ajand the feeling of distrust respecting the future|to hold it most dear, may never barter it for any 
white stain on a black feather.”” The moths can| which has taken possession of all minds. There|consideration whatever.’”’— Sarah (Lynes) Grubb. 
be most readily killed by pouring benzine among|is a general belief that war may break out in} The above extract from a letter of Sarah 
them, though its use must be much restricted| Europe at almost any time; a general European|(Lynes) Grubb, will doubtless answer to the 
from the disagreeable odor which remains. The|war has been expected for a year or two; and the| mournful fears and feelings of ‘the bowed down 
recent experiments made with Carbolic acid, how-|fear of it has made capitalists refuse to put out/ones”’ of this day, as face answereth to face in a 
ever, convinces us that this will soon take the|their money in any but the most temporary loans.|glass. There is still a stripped and peeled rem- 
place of all other substances as a preventive and| Thus enterprise is checked, while industry is more| nant in the camp of God’s Israel, who feel alarmed 
destroyer of noxious insects. — Zhe American|and more severely burdened by the extravagant /|for the state of things among us; and whose peti- 
Naturalist. armaments and vast armies. tions are often put up to the Healer of breaches, 











Selected for “The Friend.” 
Our Ancient Testimonies. 

“‘T think I never knew such a trying time in 
my day as the present (1833). Some of us seem 
permitted to find peculiar difficulties in pursuing 
our course. * * * [| cannot close my eyes to the 
wide deviations from our ancient testimonies, 
which is, I believe, fast levelling us with the world 
at large. I grieve, I mourn over these things in 
secret. Sometimes I tell my sorrow publicly, 
under the constraining influence of gospel love ; 
and I have a word too, for the bowed down ones; 
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that He would remember the desolations of Zion, 
and favor the very dust thereof; whose ways mourn 
because so few come up with the living accept- 
able sacrifices of holy obedience to her solemn 
feasts. The Lord remains to be the only Helper 
and Preserver of His people, and guide into all 
truth. And the more those who (it may be with 
sad and sorrowful hearts) look upon Zion the city 
of our solemnities, are engaged in deep humility 
and contrition of soul to plead with Him even to 
importunity saying, ‘‘Spare thy people O God, 
and give not thine heritage to reproach,” the 
more, we believe, He will arise for the sighing of 
the poor and the cry of the needy, and turn their 
captivity as the streams of the South. All power 
is His ; all mercy, goodness and love, 
“ Whose work is without labor; whose designs 


No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts; 
And whose beneficence no charge exhausts.” 


And He can at pleasure turn the wilderness of 
sorrow and desolation, into the fruitful field of joy 
and rejoicing to all that love His appearing, 
having experienced His heart-humbling baptism 
of thoroughly cleansing efficacy and power. 

The concluding paragraph of S. L. G.’s letter, 
has the encouraging promise: “ Truth will obtain 
the victory in the end, and triumph over all.” 
Therefore, she adds, may “‘ those who continue to 
hold it most dear, never barter it for any con- 
sideration whatever. 


ee — — 


For “The Friend.” 
The Seasons. 
“ These as they change, Almighty Father, these, 
Are but the varied God: the rolling year 
Is full of Thee.’ 

Several weeks ago, we thought cold winter was 
over and gone,—the time come for the singing of 
birds to be heard in our land. Some few did 
venture, but the deep snow, and cold east wind 
were all too harsh a greeting for the little warblers 
that love the sunshine, and came to greet us with 
the voice of Spring. I have been led to contrast 
the present season with that of the same month 
and date twenty-four years back. Being called at 
that time to the country to attend the funeral of 
a dear aged relative, 1 was so struck with the 
beauty of fields and flowers, as never to forget the 
silent admiration that was mine, on beholding, 
for the first time, the many trees in the old apple 
orchard, so fully covered with fully blown blos- 
soms, from the deep red to the lightest pink. The 
same place is now passed by almost unheeded; 
whilst that first impression is remembered with 
the original freshness of feeling. Now, not aleaf 
is observable in the apple trees, unless closely 
they be inspected, for tiny ones are there. The 
wheat-fields are looking well, and the young green 
grass is again covering the ground; a pleasant 
change from the white snow, so lately meltin 
away. But many garden seeds, mostly up at this 
time, are still waiting for the favorable warmth. If 
so dependent on the putting forth of His hand be- 
fore us in that to sustain the body, so truly must we 
in that which pertains to the better life. Let us 
hold fast that precious little seed of true faith He 
hath placed in our hearts; we may wait in hope, 


Selected 
GLEAMS OF SPRING. 


BY BENJAMIN GOUGH. 


This morning, before sunrise, when the East 
Glowed with faint blushes of the virgin morn, 
While yet the golden radiancy increased, 
And ere the moon had paled, or day was born, 


There came a mystic rustling through the trees, 
And every bough seemed to soft music strung, 
Like to the humming of the summer bees, 
Or fabled chants by fays and fairies sung ; 


Yet richer and more varied in its tones ; 
Plaintive and joyous—psalm and song by turns; 
In the pine branches, ’mid the fir-tree cones, 
Waving the brushwood, and among the ferns. 


Woods, orchards, hedgerows—all began to sing 
In sweet monotony their bymn of praise, 

Which echoed first to welcome Eden’s spring, 
And vibrates still in soul-entrancing lays. 


And see! the spangled clouds are full of Spring, 
Broken and mellowed—wiater is subdued : 
Fleecy and white—out-spread, like angel wings, 

With all the colors of the rainbow hued. 


And now the sun o’ertops the mountain’s brow ; 

O glorious sun! I feel thy genial ray : 
For the first time since dark December’s snow, 

And thank for beauteous Spring and flowery May. 


There is a scent of incense in the air 
From violet beds, and primrose banks hard by ; 
And the warm breath of spring is everywhere 
Wafted in living fragrance far and nigh. 


The dew hangs glittering in unnumbered drops, 
And flower-buds open to the touch of light; 

And hark! how merrily in yonder copse 
Blackbird and thrush their melodies unite. 


O joyous Spring, make haste! I know thee near; 
Come with thy holy carnival of mirth! 

Thy waving forests—rivers bright and clear, 
O come and walk in beauty o’er the earth ! 


Spring is heaven’s messenger, with news of love ; 
In every flower I trace God’s loving hand, 

And hear his voice in every wood and grove 
Where nature wakes, and vernal leaves expand. 


Come then, O gentle Spring, so pure and calm, 
Breathe hallowed quiet on our sin and strife ! 
We long to listen to thy woodland psalm, 
And feel thy quick’ning throb of new born life. 





Selected. 
THE MOTIVE. 
Such as our motive is, our aim must be; 
If this be servile, that can ne’er be free: 
If self employ us, whatso’er is wrought, 
We glorify that self, not Him we ought. 
— Cowper. 
— 


The Awakening of the Birds. 
BY T. MARTIN TRIPPE. 
To those who are in the custom of studying the 


habits of our native birds, their awakening, and 
early songs are very interesting. It is in the early 
morning that birds are in the highest spirits; 
then it is that they appear to the best advantage ; 
and then it is that their songs are sweetest. 
When summer comes on, and the days grow hot 
and long, and the singing of the birds ceases 
nearly altogether; early in the morning, ere yet 


through each dark and cloudy day, for time and|the suo has warmed the cool uir, the birds sing 
seasons, for the sunshine and dew of His love.| with all their former vivacity, and seem the same 


How silent and effective are all His operations in 
the outward creation : the sound of the hammer 
is not heard; so truly, He worketh in us with 
the still small voice of His power. Yet He doeth 
all things well: we are poor, but we may serve a 
rich Master, who loves his own, and will not let 
them want. 


CountTrRY. 


Fourth mo. 25th, 1868, 





merry-hearted beaux that they were in spring. 
The early morning has always been a favorite 
time of mine for studying Natural History, and 
especially Ornithology; and I always learn more 
in one hour then, than in three or four in the 
middle of the day. 


Some birds rise much earlier than others. As 


a rule, those that live in the fields are much earlier 
risers than those dwelling in the woods; and, per 


contra, the field birds go to bed earlier than the 
wood birds. 

The robin is our earliest songster. While the 
stars still twinkle, and the first gray streaks of 
dawn have but just appeared, the robin wakes 
from his sleep, and pours forth his matin hymn, 
From all sides the songs proceed,—from the 
orchard and garden, from the edge of the neigh. 
boring woods, and from the trees that fringe the 
brooks and ponds, you hear the joyous, ringing 
strains of this delightful songster. After singing 
for ten minutes or so, robin descends from his 
perch, and seeks his breakfast with an appetite 
sharpened by the morning air; yet you hear him 
throughout the morning, but not so often as in 
the early dusk. Then he puts forth his finest 
effort ; and if you would fully appreciate his song, 
you must listen to his matinee which he gives in 
the earliest light. 

While the robin is yet singing, the two pewees 
awake, and mingle their mournful notes with the 
robin-concert. These notes, though so sad and 
plaintive, have, nevertheless, a pleasing effect; 
and the common pewee especially is welcome. 
Long after you have ceased to hear him in the 
broad glare of the day, or even in the quiet even- 
ing, you may listen to him in the early morning, 
the fresh air of which seems to have an electric 
effect, not only upon him, but upon all the other 
birds besides. 

Shortly after the robin has finished his song, or 
rather while he is still singing, the bluebird is 
heard “saluting the morn with his soft notes.” 
You seldom hear him during the hot summer days 
of June and July; but here, in the early morning, 
he is the same gallant and musical fellow that he 
was in March and April. Simultaneously with 
the bluebird the chipping sparrow awakes, and is 
soon heard chanting his simple cricket-like song 
from the garden and lawn. 

But now, as the light increases, and the clouds 
in the east give evidence by their crimson hues 
that the sun is nearing the horizon, birds of all 
sorts begin to awake. The sharp “ sphack’’ of 
the least flycatcher comes from the orchards; the 
king-birds make the fields noisy with their notes, 
and the songs come so thick and fast, that it is 
next to impossible to tell which was the earliest. 
The song sparrows and the Indigo-birds sing 
sweetly from their accustomed haunts, while the 
vesper sparrow delivers his delightful strains from 
the broad open pasture-lands. This latter bird 
seems to take a fancy to singing in the dusk, for, 
although one may hear him at all hours, still he 
prefers the dim morn or the quict twilight. The 
bobolink is an early riser too, and his jolly, jing- 
ling notes add much to the chorus of bird-voices 
that now chant so sweet a concert on every side. 

The forest birds are now awake, and from the 
dark, distant woods come the faint bell-like notes 
of the wood thrush, our prince of songsters. The 
veery, and the rose-breasted grosbeak join in with 
him, and the woods soon ring with the notes of 
these three birds, who are unquestionably our finest 
songsters. The vireos, who have been awake some 
time, lend their sweet voices to swell the choir ; 
and as the sun rises in the sky, the concert each 
moment grows louder and louder. The golden- 
crowned thrush begins his hurried, ecstatic song; 
the wrens, catbirds, orioles, warblers, and spar- 
rows, all add their notes to the sylvan concert ; 
and by the time the sun has lifted himself well 
above the horizon, all the birds are awake and in 
full song.— The American Naturalist. 





The sheep alone it is who know the Shepherd’s 
voice, and distinguish it from that of the stranger. 
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For “The Friend” {completely unfitted for anything but to hold con-| partook 


Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister, 
(Continued from page 285.) 


similar character. There may be periods when 
the disposition to avoid the stripping chamber, 
and with creaturely zeal to be up and doing, shall 
prevent the full depth of Jordan being reached, 
whereby only we are enabled to bring up stones 
of living memorial, and to pitch them to the honor 
of the ever excellent and worthy Name. To the 
truly humbled spiritual traveller such lines will 
appear but as the deeper shades of that inward 
and thoroughly purging baptism, whose fire must 
pass upon the most cherished feelings of the heart, 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ. They will appear the legitimate 
chastenings of the wisdom that “ first tormenteth 
with her discipline,” by which the Lord Jesus in 
richest mercy, crucifies to themselves and to the 
world, all His whom He designs not only to be 
made meet for the inscription of “ Holiness,” but 
as empty and purified vessels to convey the glo- 
rious gospel of life and salvation to others. 

“ Kighth mo. 1839. I do not know how to 
mould into language the mingled feelings thy last 
favor occasioned. I cannot say I was surprised 
at its tenor, because I know myself subject to an 
influence I do not understand, and of course can- 
not explain. To thy stirring inquiry ‘ whether 
my affection for thee has diminished,’ 1 can at once 
answer no. I did not hastily confer it, nor with- 
out being satisfied my feelings and judgment con- 
curred ; and I did, do, and expect henceforth to 
assign thee the place of a chosen and bosom friend. 
If there was a seeming difference of conduct, thou 
must attribute it to the pressure of heaviness and 
sorrow of heart no human being knoweth. I 
scarcely know how I have written thee, but sup- 
posed I had sufficiently disclosed my situation to 
— thee to receive me as a sad and solitary 

eing. I think I had several times received from 
thee a promise to bear with me, and surelyif I ever 


needed to claim its strict fulfilment, it is at the/hue of complaint. 
The affection of my friends I|So straight does the right path seem to me, and 


present juncture. 


THE FRIEND. 





ually? Ah! I believe it is designed 


verse with my own bitterness, and pass my time] there should be a very close connexion, even here, 


alone. 





Yes, my dear 


, I am stripped of| between the children, faithful children that com- 


everything that makes life desirable, and (canst| pose his household, and that very often through 

Painfully humiliating, heart-stirring, and veiled |thou excuse it,) I have since I last saw thee, 
in deep spiritual exercise as this mournful picture| thought what an enviable lot it would be to lie 
of a soul bowing under the hand of the beavenly|downand die. Those cheering consolations which 
Chastener and Refiner, as conveyed in the follow-|used formerly now and then to be partaken of, no 
ing letter, may seem to some, the compiler feels| longer illuminate my darkness; day and night are 
that he ought not to withhold it, with others of|to me equally seasons of conflict and distress, 


without any respite, and I vainly seek in retire- 
ment a crumb of that spiritual bread which can 
alone nourish the soul, and strengthen it with 
living ardor to pursue the warfare. Neither do 
I see the end of all this. I know not whether it 
is my allotted portion to pass through life with 
every spiritual energy thus clouded, or whether a 
kind Providence allots it as the necessary prepa- 
ration to a lot he may hereafter assign. But this 
much I know, that after all, and through all, my 
heart is not yet brought into that state of passive 
submission wherein nothing is breathed but a full 
surrender ‘of my all to his unerring disposal. 
‘ Do with me as thou pleasest,’ seems a language 
not fitted to my lips. ‘I know that thou canst 
do everything,’ is the furthest advance my stub- 
born will has ever admitted, while at the same 
time I fully entertain the belief the whole heart 
must be offered in sacrifice. It was under the 
pressure of these feelings I sought thee, the even- 
ing previous to our Quarterly Meeting, scarcely 
feeling able to meet with company whose sympa- 
thies I dare not claim. 

“Our last visit at ’3, was a most trying 
one tome. I felt no life in anything, could take 
no part in the conversation, and sat as a fool 
throughout: when shall I become sufficiently 
humbled, and learn to place my whole trust in 
Him, of whom it is promised, ‘ To them who have 
no might of their own He increaseth strength,’ 
independent of a care further than to stand in my 
allotment. 

° * * “Thou knowest to whom 
‘ knowledge is taught,’ and who they are that are 
made to ‘understand doctrine.’ If haply our 
Heavenly Teacher conveys it to thee, share it with 
thy friend if permitted. It has been long since 
I dared thus freely communicate. I hope I have 
not gone too far, or thrown over one line of it, the 
I have not meant to do so. 





scarcely ask for, because I feel there is nothing}|so prone am I to be drawn aside, the language of 
within or about me to prompt it now; their pity|the prophet is very applicable : ‘ Fear is on every 
I hope to share, and think I can be satisfied if|side ;’ but it now occurs to me, ‘ Faithful is He 


that only is held out tome. I havethought many 
times those more immediately surrounding me 
were wondering at my conduct, and almost likely 
to attribute it to a narrowness of feeling by no 
means justifiable in the christian life; but I can- 
not help it. One sentiment has been frequently 
the companion of my thoughts, and I have hoped 
has sometimes brought with it a lesson, viz: ‘ It 


is not enough that thou be faithful to man ; thou| have seemed to forget thine. 
must be honest and faithful to thy God also.’|I covet, to wear the sackcloth underneath, and to 
This conviction has, I trust, at times, a little|be enabled in every state of mind to sympathize 
subdued my natural obduracy, and caused me/with the afflicted, and if it may be, share their 


that has promised.’ May our trust be in Him in 
every emergency. I think I feel satisfied with 
thus exposing myself tothee. I have long looked 
towards a fuller expression of my feelings, and 
shall share thy participation when I am allowed 
to do so: when properly used it is one of the 
balms of life. Again accept expressions of regret, 
if, while dwelling on my own desolate portion, I 


to look closely to my footsteps, lest the dreaded | burdens.” 


consequence of neglect and failure be early written 
against me, and my fate immediately sealed. But 
since thou has brought me to an acknowledgment, 
I may perhaps without error be more explicit, and 
state to thee, that for near a year past more par- 
ticularly, my path hath seemed gradually closing, 
and at the present time I feel myself so reduced, 
80 little in possession of that treasure which can 


“ Ninth mo. 1839. * * * I can, I think, in 
sincerity acknowledge my spirits were at the time, 


and are now, when memory turns to thee, some- 
what lightened by the rest and peace that are in 
mercy permitted to illuminate thy pathway. The 
Apostle in his exhortations, not only enjoins weep- 
ing with the sorrowful, but also directs ‘ rejoicing 
with those who rejoice;’ and is it not meet the 


It is an attainment 


each other, were we but faithful, strength might 
be derived to individual and mutual benefit. I 
saw, I almost dare say, I felt, whence the source 
of thy comfort, and although it may be, clouds 
may again shortly gather, and the walk of faith 
be required of thee, still the promise remains sure 
to all who ‘ keep the word of his patience ;’ ‘ He 
maketh the clouds his chariot, and rideth upon the 
wings of the wind.” We cannot measure his path, 
and it befits not creatures like us to query, 
‘What dost thou?’ It certainly seems in the 
line of His providence to exercise his called, cho- 
sen, and ever-faithful ones by various and proving 
conflicts. ‘The day of His power who may un- 
derstand ;’ but while the secret operations of His 
hand are veiled in mystery, and the path of the 
traveller Zionward is often an obscure and devious 
one, while the grain of faith is afforded, and 
strength sufficient from day to day to preserve the 
soul from death, the catalogue of mercy is full, 
and calls for a heart constantly bowed in peni- 
tential acknowledgment. If not for chastening 
we should soon miss the path of humility, and 
remember not the force of the expression of the 
Psalmist : ‘There is forgiveness with thee that 
thou mayest be feared.’ I sometimes am led to 
think how much kindness is extended to me, in 
being thus shown in degree my weakness, and the 
knowledge not withheld where availing strength 
lies. Sure I am if one wish would change the 
dispensation, remove from me in the least degree 
the full feeling of this humbling, proving baptism, 
there is nothing in my heart to promptit. ‘Judg- 
ment shall return unto righteousness.’ The path 
of judgment must be trodden. ’Tis a most clean- 


sing ordeal.” 
(To be continued.) 





Report. 
The Committee having charge of the Boarding 
Schocl at Westtown, report : 


That during the past year they have endeavored 
faithfully to discharge the various duties devolving 
upon them in the oversight of this important In- 
stitution. The condition of the schools has been, 
from time to time, inspected, and the meetings for 
Divine worship have been frequently attended by 
committees appointed for those services, and it is 
cause for satisfaction to be able to state that the 
progress of the children in their studies has been 
generally commendable. 

While we have abundant reason to commemorate 
the preserving care and the many mercies from 
the Giver of all good which have been extended 
to our Institution, the year has not passed without 
its trials. Some weeks before the usual period 
for closing the Summer Session, symptoms of 
typhoid fever, which was prevailing through that 
section of country, became apparent at the School ; 
several cases on both sides of the house assumed 
a serious form, and one of these resulted fatally. 
Although upon examination there appeared no 
local cause to which the disease could be attri- 
buted, various measures were resorted to for arrest- 
ing, if possible, its progress, but in view of the 
anxiety which was naturally felt by the friends of 
the children, and with the advice of the physicians 
in attendance, it was thought best to close the 
school about two weeks earlier than usual. With 
thankfulness, it may be added that, notwithstand- 
ing the number of scholars for the Winter Term 


alone reconcile us to the vicissitudes of life, and | followers of the same Lord should equally maguify| has been quite large, there has been no return of 
80 completely separates from everything I had|His favors, when they see them dispensed to any|the alarming disorder just referred to, and with 


formerly looked to and leaned upon, that I seem|member of the household, as if they themselves| the exception of some cases of “ Soarlatina,” which 
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yielded to medical treatment, the general health|school. These are also deprived hereby of the 
of the children has been good. advantage of the examination. To avoid such in- 
We have also to record the very sudden decease, |terruptions, and to afford an opportunity for 
at the Institution on the 3d of Second month, of|making up the accounts of the farm, as well as 
our valued friend Dubré Knight, who had for|other departments in the spring, rather than in 
several years, acceptably filled the station of Su-|the Tenth month as now, in order that a more com- 
perintendent. By his uniform kindness he had|plete statement may be rendered to the Yearly 
endeared himself to the whole household, as well | Meeting, it is proposed that the sessions begin and 
as to a large circle of friends, who lament his loss.|end one week earlier than they now do. By this 
Sad and trying as have been these dispensations |arrangement there will be two weeks of the Spring 
of an All-wise Providence, we are led to believe|vacation before the Yearly Meeting, and one 
that they have been the means of awakening in |after, instead of one before, and two after, as at 
not a few of the family serious views of the great|present. Since the present Spring vacation will 
end of our being, and the fearful uncertainty of|be of five weeks’ duration, it would seem a suit- 
life. That these impressions may be deep and |able time for making the change referred to, and 
lasting, and thus tend to the furtherance of the|we would therefore propose that the next session 
work of divine grace in their souls, is our fervent |of the School shall open as above suggested ; also, 
desire. that henceforth it be understood that the fiscal 
In the Winter Session of 1866-7, there were at |year closes on the 5th of Fourth month, instead of 
the Institution 138 Boys and 119 Girls, and in |the 16th of Tenth month, as heretofore. 
the Summer Term, 104 Boys and 101 Girls,| Our Friends Elisha and Elizabeth Roberts 
making the average number for the year 231,|having resigned their places in the charge of the 
which is 12 less than the preceding year. In|Farming Department, Caleb Hoopes and Mary his 
addition to the above number there were in attend-|wife, have been appointed to succeed them, and 
ance 4 day scholars during the Winter, and 6|entered upon their duties on the Ist inst. 
during the Summer Term. The number of new| It may be also stated that a few days after the 
admissions for the year was 117, viz: 65 Boys |decease of Dubré Knight, our friends Joseph and 
and 52 Girls. Hannah E. Snowdon kindly agreed to take charge 
The expenditures chargeable to the year, end- |of the Institution, in conjunction with the Matron, 
ing Tenth month 16th, 1867, were as follows: | forthe remainder of the Session, which they have 















































































































































































































































































































For Provisions, . ‘ ' . $16,884 67 |done to the satisfaction of the Committee. 
‘¢ Salaries and Wages, . . 14,557 16] During the past year various repairs and im- 
“ Fuel, Furniture, &c., ‘ . . 7,292 23|provements have been made, and among these 
‘¢ Repairs and Improvements, . 2,738 60|may be noticed an entire renovation of the Girls’ 
“ Incidental Expenses, , , 270 91|Wash Room, as well as repairs to the kitchens, 
‘© Repairs to Saw and Grist Mill, and the Boys’ and Girls’ Bath-rooms. 





over and above receipts, . 294 60| There has also been introduced throughout the 


building a system of ventilation, together with 
additional means for heating some of the rooms 
and passages, all which, it is believed, will con- 
tribute largely to the health and comfort of the 
household. These have of course involved a con- 
siderable outlay, and it has been shown by the 
financial statement for the year ending Tenth 
month 16th, 1867, already made, that there was 
a deficiency at that date, including the five years 











Together making, . , . $42,088 17 
The average cost of each of the 231 scholars 
for the year as shown by the above data was 
$181.98, which is $16.14 more than the preced- 
ing year, and $41.98 more than the amount 
charged for Board and Tuition to members of this 
Yearly Meeting. 
The charges for Board and Tuition 







































































were, . ° ° - $31,613 31 | preceding, of $2,359.92. Owing to the high price 
The Profits on Stationery and other of materials and labor, the aggregate cost of the 
Merchandise, ‘ ‘ 674 84|repairs and improvements just alluded to, will be 
——_——-|at least $4,000. This sum, together with the 

Together making, . . $82,288 15|deficiency of $2,359.92, will require about $6,500 
And leaving a deficiency on these ac- to be provided for, and to meet this there are now 
counts of ° ‘ ‘ . 9,750 02}/no other resources than voluntary contributions, or 











the use of the invested funds. 

The Committee have long believed that addi- 
tional apartments are needed for the proper classi- 
fication of the pupils in their studies, as well as 
other purposes closely connected with the right 
management of the School. To accomplish these 
objects several plans have been proposed, and esti- 
mates of their probable cost procured, from which 








Towards paying which we have: 
The estimated Profits of the Farm, $3,142 25 
Rents of Tenements, ; ; i 146 50 
Income of the Fund for General Pur- 

poses, ° : : ° 4,309 44 
Income of the Fund for paying Salaries, 1,275 55 
The Appropriation of the Yearly 
























































Meeting, 800 00 |it appears that the requisite accommodations can 
—————|be obtained, including the furniture and cost of 

Making the sum of, ‘ . $9,673 74 |heating and lighting, for about $20,000. As the 
Showing a net loss on the transac- amount needed for this purpose is large, and the 
tions of the year of, . ; ° $76 28 |deficiency above alluded to, together with the cost 











This, added to the deficiency on the preceding |of the late alterations and repairs, would increase 
four years, makes the whole deficit for the five|the sum to about $26,500, we would suggest that 
ears ending Tenth month 16th, 1867, $3,571.42. |a few Friends, out of each of the Quarterly Meet- 
Towards paying which, the sum of $1,211.50 has|ings, be named to unite with this Committee in 
been received in voluntary contributions, (includ-| considering the whole subject, and if such a con- 
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359.92 to be still provided for. of an additional®building, a plan may be agreed 
The time at which the Winter Session now|upon for raising the funds required for that pur- 
closes being a busy one to farmers, much un- | pose, as well as to defray the debt already incurred. 
settlement has arisen in consequence of those! It has long been a cause of regret that so few 
who need the services of their sons, removing |of our members incline to enter upon the business 
them before the regular time for dismissing the ‘of teaching, which, when faithfully pursued, is 







































































En ____________ 


attended with so much usefulness. There is now, 
not only difficulty in procuring properly qualified 
teachers, but the increased compensation required 
by those who are competent, seriously increases 
the expense of conducting the Institution, and, 
will, as we apprehend, render it necessary, ere 
long, either to raise the price of board and tuition, 
or to adopt some other mode for increasing the 
income of the School. 


In view of the many departures from the sim- 


plicity of our christian profession, which are ap. 
parent in the present day, it remains to be the 
concern of this Committee that the school at 
Westtown may be so conducted, that, while afford- 
ing a solid literary education, there may, both 
by precept and example on the part of the teachers 
and caretakers, be instilled into the minds of 
those intrusted to its care, that sincere love for 
the principles of Truth as professed by Friends, 
which will lead to a cheerful conformity with our 
various christian practices and testimonies: that, 
as they grow in years, they may, through submis. 
sion to the discipline of the ‘ cross of Christ,” be 
fitted for their right places in His church and in 
the world. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 


mittee, Sam’L Morris, 


Philada., Fourth mo. 3d, 1868. Clerk. 


On the evening of the 8th inst., and since the 
adoption of the foregoing report, a fire occurred 
at the School which destroyed the boys’ shed and 
bath-house and about one-fourth of their gallery. 
Prompt and well directed efforts to extinguish it 
were made by those on the premises and by large 
numbers of the neighbors, who kindly rendered 
efficient assistance. The loss sustained is nearly 
covered by insurance; and it is cause for thank- 
fulness that it was no greater, which may be 
ascribed under Providence to the efforts alluded 
to, as well as the abundant supply of water and 
the use of the hose kept for such emergencies. 
Repairs te the burut portions have been com- 
menced, and are expected to be so far completed 
as not to prevent the opening of the Summer 
Session on the 4th of next month. 

Our Friends Chas. J. and Martha D. Allen} 
being willing to act as Superintendent and Matron 
for the next session, their services have been ac- 
cepted. Bills for Board and Tuition and other 
debts, may be paid as heretofore at No. 304 Arch 
Street, and received by a Friend selected to as- 
sist temporarily in the duties of the Treasurer. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee, 

Sam’t Morris, Clerk. 

Philada. 4th mo. 18th, 1868. 

For “ The Friend.” 
Letters of Valued Friends. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

Second month 21st, 1854. ‘‘ Thy kind note was 
handed me by , at the close of the Quarterly 
Meeting, which spoke the language of affectionate 
desire for the comfort of thy friend who has to 
war with clouds and floods of discouragement, 
which Satan is busy enough to make the most of 
that he can. But it is a mercy to be clothed by 
our divine Master with the lowly innocent spirit 
of his children, in which we can endure affliction 
and be prepared for use in his service when He 
sees proper. * * * * It is difficult for those 
who have been engaged in the ministry, fully to 
estimate what are the feelings which are spread 
over a meeting; but I had hoped there was some 
evidence on Third-day that the Lord our holy and 
blessed Helper was with us, and that the power 
of His spirit did baptize the meeting in degree. 
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